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The  perfect  wagnerite:  a  commentary  on 

THE  RING  OF  THE  NIBLUNGS.  George  Bernard  Shaw 
(1856-1950).  London:  Grant  Richards  1898. 

One  of  the  unique  items  recently  acquired  by  the  Library  is  a 
personally  inscribed  copy  of  Shaw’s  commentary  on  Wagner’s 
Ring  of  the  Nihlungs,  including  thirty  rare  and  apparently  unpub¬ 
lished  photographs^  of  Shaw,  his  wife,  and  his  nurse.  The  prolific 
Irish-born  playwright  was  an  accomplished  music  critic  and  out¬ 
spoken  admirer  of  the  German  maestro.  As  such,  it  was  natural 
that  he  would  write  about  Wagner’s  masterpiece.  The  Ring  Cycle, 
a  series  of  four  operas  portraying  events  and  figures  from  ancient 
Teutonic  mythology.  Written  during  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1898,  the  commentary  treats  the  Ring  of  the  Niblungs  as  a  political 
parable.  Shaw  relates  each  episode  of  the  Ring  Cycle,  interlacing 
the  legendary  setting  with  the  Fabian  Socialist  ideas  he  shared 
with  Wagner.  The  result  is  a  marvelous  example  of  Shaw’s  wit 
and  provocative  style. 

The  copy  owned  by  the  Library  was  presented  to  Dorothea 
Kreyer  on  December  5,  1898.  The  inscription  reads  with  typical 
Shavian  glibness:  '"To  Dorothea  Kreyer  who  had  charge  of  the 
Author  during  the  composition  of  this  work,  and  who  is  solely 
responsible  for  all  its  shortcomings  This  copy  is  dedicated  by  G. 
Bernard  Shaw.” 

Employed  in  June,  1898,  by  the  former  Charlotte  Payne-Towns- 
hend,  Shaw’s  wife  of  barely  a  week,  Dorothy  Kreyer  served  as 
nurse  to  the  convalescing,  though  extremely  active,  writer.  Miss 
Kreyer  resided  with  the  Shaws  during  a  four  month  convalescence 
and  honeymoon  at  Haslemere,  Pitford,  in  an  isolated  corner  of 
Surrey.  During  this  period,  Shaw  completed  both  The  Perfect 
Wagnerite  and  his  famous  play,  Caesar  and  Cleopatra.  All  thirty  of 
the  pictures  were  taken  at  Haslemere.  As  these  rare  original  pho¬ 
tographs  show,  G.  B.  S.  was  consigned  to  a  wheel  chair  and 
crutches.  He  was  slowly  recovering  from  necrosis  of  the  ankle. 
This  painful  condition  was  complicated  and  prolonged  by  fre¬ 
quent  bicycle  accidents. 

Events  of  the  stay  at  Haslemere  are  mentioned  in  several  of 
Shaw’s  letters.  In  one  written  on  October  18,  1898,  to  Sidney 
Webb,  G.  B.  S.  related: 
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''We  have  been  amusing  ourselves  during  the  summer 
with  a  kodak”— G.  B.  S.  and  Dorothy  Kreyer. 


"Her  devotion  to  me  is  of  an  irreproachable  kind”- 
Nurse  Kreyer  and  Shaw. 


have  been  amusing  ourselves  during  the  summer  with  a  ko¬ 
dak  ...  We  live  here  with  a  nurse,  one  Dorothy  Kreyer,  . .  .  She 
dresses  me,  washes  me,  massages  me,  and  adores  me,  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  Charlotte,  who  gets  all  the  manual  labor  of  my  ac¬ 
cidents  off  her  hands  in  this  . . .  The  Nursling,  as  Charlotte  calls 
her,  is  a  rather  goodlooking  young  woman;  and  the  success  with 
which  she  has  fitted  herself  into  our  domesticity  without  the  least 
friction  says  much  for  her  tact.  She  is  fortunately  not  of  an  ardent 
temperament;  and  her  devotion  to  me  is  of  an  irreproachable 
kind. . 

In  twenty  of  the  photographs,  Shaw,  forty  and  full-bearded,  is 
captured  sporting  a  cap  and  an  old  jacket  which  he  had  reduced 
to  rags  by  hobbling  about  on  the  crutches.  The  other  ten  pictures 
concentrate  on  Charlotte  (who  detested  being  photographed), 
Dorothy,  and  outdoor  scenes  around  Haslemere.  All  thirty  photo¬ 
graphs  are  well  preserved  although  some  have  faded  slightly. 

The  Perfect  Wagnerite,  effectually  supplemented  by  these  original 
unpublished  photographs,  is  but  one  of  many  unprecedented 
highlights  of  the  Edwardian  collection  housed  at  Brigham  Young 
University.  It  is  both  a  percipient  essay  and  a  remarkable  glimpse 
of  the  prominent  author. 


Russell  Clement 


1.  Three  similar  photographs,  undoubtedly  taken  at  Haslemere,  appear  in  Bernard  Shaw:  Col¬ 
lected  Letters  1898-1910,  Dan  H.  Laurence,  ed.  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.,  1972), 
second  volume,  pp.  52,  53. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  67. 
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Manana  railroad.  The  Library  is  pleased  to  announce 
the  acquisition  of  the  papers  of  William  Derby  Johnson,  Jr. 
(1850-1910),  who  played  a  key  role  in  important  events  on  the 
stage  of  Mormon  and  Western  history  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Powell  expedi¬ 
tion  which  explored  much  of  southern  Utah  in  1872.  He  served 
as  a  bishop  in  Kanab,  Utah  and  was  also  active  in  lobbying 
against  the  Edmund’s  Act  in  1882.  When  it  became  apparent  that 
the  government  would  pass  the  act,  Johnson  moved  his  family, 
including  his  four  wives,  to  Mexico  to  avoid  prosecution  for 
unlawful  cohabitation.  There  he  helped  settle  the  Mormon  Colo¬ 
nies,  serving  as  bishop  of  the  ward  at  Colonia  Diaz,  as  well  as  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Church  Schools  in  Mexico. 

The  letters,  journals,  papers,  and  photographs  located  in  the  Li¬ 
brary’s  Manuscript  Division  which  comprise  the  Johnson  Collec¬ 
tion  are  an  invaluable  aid  in  helping  historians  reconstruct  many 
of  the  events  in  which  he  participated.  His  journals  offer  consid¬ 
erable  insight  into  polygamous  courtship  and  marriage,  and  are  a 
compelling  account  of  the  personal  tragedies  suffered  during  1885 
when  the  United  States  government  was  involved  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  Mormon  polygamists.  Perhaps  the  most  intriguing, 
if  personally  disappointing,  aspect  of  Johnson’s  varied  career  il¬ 
luminated  by  the  papers  was  his  involvement  with  the  John  W. 
Young  Railroad.  The  "Manana  Railroad,”  as  it  was  later  nick¬ 
named  as  a  result  of  the  constant  delays  attending  its  construc¬ 
tion,  was  a  long,  complicated  venture  that  took  those  involved 
from  Mexico  to  New  York  to  London  and  back.  It  was  an  epi¬ 
sode  in  Johnson’s  life  which  was  not  concluded  until  Pancho  Vil¬ 
la  rode  out  of  the  Chihuahua  Province  to  join  the  Mexican  Revo¬ 
lution  in  1914,  four  years  after  Johnson’s  death.  Johnson’s  newly 
discovered  letter— books  unravel  that  story,  and  for  the  first  time, 
historians  will  be  able  to  view  the  venture  through  the  eyes  of  a 
participant. 

The  story  of  the  "Manana  Railroad”  began  with  John  W. 
Young,  a  son  of  Brigham  Young.  He  was  an  apostle  in  the  LDS 
Church  (although  not  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve) 
and  a  railroad  contractor.  Young  was  approached  in  1888  by  Luis 
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Huller,  a  German-Mexican,  whose  plan  to  build  a  railroad 
from  Deming,  New  Mexico,  southward,  had  run  into  financial 
difficulty.^  Huller  offered  the  Mexican  concession  to  Young.  This 
coincided  with  Young’s  desire  to  acquire  land  in  Mexico  for 
cattle  ranching. 

Johnson,  as  bishop  of  the  ward  at  Colonia  Diaz,  was  acutely 
aware  of  the  settlement’s  growing  pains  as  a  result  of  lack  of 
grazing  land.  Pressure  was  put  on  Johnson  to  buy  additional  land, 
especially  when  a  Dr.  Bolton  offered  to  sell  his  land  adjoining  the 
colony.  Johnson  immediately  contacted  the  Church  for  financial 
assistance,  which  the  Church  was  unfortunately  unable  to  provide. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  Johnson  contacted  Young,  who  offered 
to  help  purchase  the  land.  Johnson  was  unaware  that  Young  was 
actually  in  serious  financial  difficulty.  Johnson  returned  to  Mexico 
and,  with  Young’s  help,  purchased  82,000  acres  from  Celso  Gon¬ 
zales  for  $32,800  on  February  4,  1880,  and  on  the  18th  bought 
70,000  acres  from  Dr.  Bolton. 

Young  encountered  immediate  difficulty  meeting  the  payments. 
One  reason  for  Young’s  difficulty  was  that  the  Mexican  Saints 
had  not  rallied  to  his  support  as  Johnson  had  assured  him  they 
would.  Johnson  had  maintained  from  the  beginning  that  the  col¬ 
onists  were  willing  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  help  purchase  the 
land.  In  a  letter  to  Young,  in  the  Library’s  Collection,  Johnson 
indicated:  ''As  yet,  everyone  who  desired  land  and  promised  to 
buy  it  and  aid  in  the  purchase  have  kept  waiting  and  putting  off 
till  I  feel  they  don’t  intend  to  help  at  all.”^ 

Young  then  proceeded  to  sell  28,000  acres  of  the  land  to  the 
Church  for  $37,000,  of  which  $25,000  went  to  cover  Young’s 
delinquent  tithing,  leaving  $12,500,  which  Johnson  was  to  take  to 
Bolton  to  secure  the  deed  on  the  Church’s  28,000  acres.  At  this 
time,  Bolton,  angered  at  Young’s  tardy  payment,  refused  to  hand 
over  the  deed  until  he  received  additional  money  as  interest. 

Meanwhile,  the  purchase  of  the  Gonzales  land  was  also  found¬ 
ering  for  want  of  funds.  The  pressure  eased  when  Young  came 
through  with  a  loan  from  Baring  Brothers  of  London  and  one 
from  the  Church.  About  this  time,  Bolton  was  jailed  on  a  murder 
charge,  needed  money,  and  was  happy  to  settle  with  Johnson 
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without  the  additional  interest.  Thus,  in  1890,  both  purchases 
were  secured  and  work  on  the  railroad  moved  forward. 

Then,  in  London,  Young’s  financial  backing  disappeared  when 
Baring  Brothers  and  Company  collapsed.  Although  officials  of  the 
Bank  of  England  successfully  salvaged  the  firm,  the  ''Baring 
crisis”  drastically  affected  Young’s  financial  status,  leaving  him 
only  $35,000  for  the  railroad  project.  Ignorant  of  Young’s  situa¬ 
tion,  Johnson  and  others  involved  went  enthusiastically  ahead 
with  the  grading  of  the  railroad.  A  statement  by  Johnson  reveals 
that  the  work  was,  for  the  most  part,  paid  for  through  financing 
arranged  by  Johnson  and  a  Judge  Crosby,  for  of  the  $92,823.75 
expended,  $50,000  came  from  sources  in  El  Paso  and  Deming. 

Young’s  financial  situation  became  apparent  to  Bishop  Johnson 
on  June  28,  1891,  when  Young  refused  to  honor  a  draft  by  John¬ 
son  on  him  for  $5,000.  When  some  of  the  engineers  came  to 
him  with  their  resignations,  Johnson  promised  he  would  hold 
Young’s  land  as  security  in  the  event  they  were  not  paid.  A  mis¬ 
understanding  concerning  this  promise  soon  arose,  at  which  point 
Johnson  explained  that  he  held  Young’s  land  as  co-trustee  with 
Crosby  and  that  any  move  to  sell  the  lands  would  need  Crosby’s 
approval.  Crosby  refused  approval  on  the  grounds  that  selling  the 
lands  would  ruin  Young’s  negotiations  in  London.  However, 
Crosby  was  finally  forced  by  his  own  debts  on  behalf  of  Young 
to  give  Johnson  approval  to  file  a  suit  of  attachment.  When 
Johnson  tried  to  file  suit,  Mexican  officials  told  him  that  Crosby 
had  already  attached  the  land.  It  appears  now  that  Crosby  had  not 
actually  filed  suit,  but  clearly  was  preparing  for  legal  action  of  his 
own. 

It  is  of  little  wonder  that  Johnson  became  disillusioned  with 
Young  and  wanted  out,  having  gone  $10,000  into  debt  himself 
on  behalf  of  the  railroad.  However,  George  Teasdale,  apostle  in 
residence  at  the  Mormon  colonies,  convinced  him  to  stay  in  the 
enterprise  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  get  a  settlement  for  the 
back  pay  of  the  Diaz  Saints.  With  this  encouragement,  Johnson 
tried  to  block  the  legal  efforts  of  both  Crosby  and  the  engineers 
by  explaining  the  situation  to  the  district  judge.  He  met  with  the 
judge  and  was  pleased  with  the  judge’s  response,  as  indicated  in 
this  excerpt  from  his  journal: 
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The  Judge  was  much  pleased  that  I  had  come  and  explained  the 
things  as  it  would  effectively  bar  anyone  from  bringing  any  crimi¬ 
nal  action  against  me  and  debar  Judge  Crosby  or  anyone  else  from 
coming  in  a  head  of  those  who  had  worked  and  furnished  sup¬ 
plies.^ 

Johnson’s  optimism  was  premature.  The  most  critical  blow  to 
the  company  came  in  January,  1892.  Thomas  Macmanas,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  concession  agent,  told  Young  and  an  Englishman  named 
Sutherst  that  whoever  came  to  Mexico  and  could  produce  the 
means  to  build  the  railroad,  would  get  the  concession.  In  May, 
Crosby  won  recognition  of  Young’s  claim  as  sole  owner  of  the 
concession  by  the  Secretary  of  Development.  However,  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Government,  unimpressed  with  Young’s  failure,  still  favored 
Sutherst. 

When  Young  heard  Macmanas’  stipulation,  he  immediately  be¬ 
gan  negotiations  with  Sutherst  to  sell  the  old  grade.  An  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  that  was  somewhat  of  a  victory  for  Young, 
with  Sutherst  paying  for  ''all  new  construction  and  back  ac¬ 
counts”^  and  Young  giving  Sutherst  the  old  grade.  In  addition, 
some  back  pay  was  to  be  provided  to  those  who  had  labored  un¬ 
der  Johnson.  It  was  later  suggested  that  the  agreement  did  not 
make  provision  for  payment  of  back  pay.  Johnson  became  angry 
at  this  and  wrote:  "If  they  or  anyone  else  tries  to  cheat  us  out  of 
our  hard  earned  means  &  also  of  our  co-laborers  and  brethren  we 
shall  fight  them  to  the  bitter  end  even  if  we  have  to  take  steps 
that  will  forfeit  the  concession. ’’^  This  agreement  appeared  to  be 
another  of  Young’s  empty  promises  until  one  of  Sutherst’s  engi¬ 
neers  arrived,  at  which  time  the  people  of  Deming  became  opti¬ 
mistic.  This  hope  lasted  but  a  moment,  for  when  Sutherst  as¬ 
sumed  ownership  of  the  concession,  he  abandoned  the  Dias  grade, 
leaving  the  Saints  once  again  without  hope  of  back  pay. 

During  the  next  six  months,  Johnson  paid  each  home  a  per¬ 
sonal  visit  in  order  to  reconcile  the  hard  feeling  that  had  arisen. 
This  effort  was  highlighted  by  two  other  actions  on  Johnson’s 
part.  The  first  was  a  talk  by  Johnson  at  a  sacrament  meeting. 
Johnson  noted: 
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/  spoke  thirty  minutes  and  said  if  I  had  done  wrong,  I  asked  their 
forgiveness.  If  1  had  slighted  my  counselors,  I  asked  their  forgiv¬ 
eness  and  would  do  so  no  more.  I  realized  I  had  been  so  much 
away  from  home  that  I  had  neglected  my  duty  as  a  bishop,  but 
with  the  help  of  the  Lord,  I  would  now  stay  at  home.  I  wished  to 
do  nothing  in  the  ward  without  the  consent  of  my  brethren.  If 
things  had  seemed  so,  it  had  not  been  meant.  I  was  willing  to  do 
anything  to  restore  good  feelings,  and  if  anyone  still  had  feelings 
against  me,  I  invited  them  to  call  and  see  me  and  I  would  do  all 
in  my  power  to  satisfy  them.^ 

The  second  action  was  Johnson’s  plea  for  forgiveness  during  a  fast 
and  testimony  meeting  soon  afterwards.  Johnson  ''asked  the  saints 
to  forgive  him  if  he  had  offended  any  and  he  forgave  all  who 
had  done  anything  against  him.”^  Fifty-three  members  of  the 
ward  followed  him  with  similar  requests.  As  a  result,  the  entire 
ward  agreed  to  write  off  their  past  bitterness  and  start  over  again. 
The  attitude  of  the  Diaz  colony  was  one  of  healing  and  con¬ 
ciliation. 

Although  Johnson  had  resolved  the  conflict  within  the  colony, 
he  was  still  beset  with  problems  incidental  to  the  railroad.  Young 
soon  cabled  him  to  come  to  London  in  order  to  raise  money  by 
mortgaging  the  Mexican  land.  Johnson  was  concerned  about  his 
promise  to  the  workers,  made  two  years  previously,  and  asked 
Teasdale  for  advice.  Teasdale  told  him  to  adhere  strictly  to  his 
promise.  The  pressure  grew  when  another  partner  wrote  urging 
Johnson  to  go.  Johnson  asked  Teasdale  again  for  advice,  this  time 
being  told  to  go.  Johnson  left  that  same  day  for  London. 

In  New  York,  Johnson  met  Crosby  and  found  him  unwilling 
to  compromise.  He  noted  that  Crosby:  "seems  to  think  &  carry 
the]  idea  he  is  the  only  one  [who]  has  any  right  to  the  land.”^ 
"inally  Crosby  relented  and  gave  Johnson  power  of  attorney  to 
act  in  his  name  during  the  negotiations.  The  next  day,  Johnson 
learned  he  would  also  represent  the  Church  which  would  not  re¬ 
lease  its  right  to  the  land  until  Young  paid  off  the  loan  made 
him. 

In  London,  Young  presented  his  plan  of  forming  a  new  com¬ 
pany  with  Col.  A.  K.  Owen.  Johnson  and  the  colonists  would  re- 
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cdve  stock  in  the  new  company.  Johnson  was  unimpressed  and 
refused  to  transfer  the  land.  The  First  Presidency  told  him  "they 
did  not  propose  to  take  any  more  risks  but  wanted  the  money  or 
land  enough  to  cover  [the]  principle  and  interest.”^  As  a  result 
Johnson  then  wrote  two  deeds  to  the  Church  for  8,500  and 
19,500  acres.  Judge  Crosby  was  furious  about  the  new  plan  and 
presented  Young  with  a  bill  for  $50,000  which  made  it  clear  to 
Young  that  Crosby  was  only  a  telegram  away  from  attaching  the 
land.  No  compromise  was  reached  and  Crosby  did  indeed  attach 
the  Bolton  lands.  Thus,  Young  was  left  with  only  40,000  acres. 
Johnson  sadly  recognized  the  impossibility  of  that  small  holding 
covering  the  $90,000  debt  incurred  by  the  grading  and  remarked: 
"I  leave  England  with  a  much  heavier  heart  than  when  I  came.”^^ 
Less  than  two  months  later.  Young’s  new  company  dissolved.  The 
Diaz  colonists  were  never  paid  and  Johnson  never  recovered  finan¬ 
cially.  Sutherst  failed  also  to  build  a  railroad  in  the  area. 

Twenty-one  years  later,  in  1914,  a  postscript  was  added.  At  the 
height  of  the  Mexican  Revolution,  Pancho  Villa  came  through 
the  area.  He  asked  the  Diaz  colonists  to  contact  Young  in  regards 
to  developing  the  railroad.  This  was  done  and  Young  responded 
in  a  positive  manner— but  characteristically  one  day  too  late,  the 
day  after  Villa  rode  out  of  Chihuahua  Province  to  pursue  the  rev¬ 
olution  farther  south. 


1.  The  general  information  in  this  article  was  obtained  from  the  William  Derby  Johnson 
Jr.  papers  located  in  the  Brigham  Young  University  Library,  Manuscripts  Division.  Spe¬ 
cific  references  are  to  the  letterbooks  (L)  and  journals  (J)  in  this  collection. 

2.  Johnson  to  Young,  May  7,  1889,  L84,  p.  485. 

3.  October  11,  1892,  Jl6:158-9. 

4.  Young  to  Johnson,  July  (June?]  30,  1892,  L92,  pp.  100-101. 

5.  Johnson  to  Young,  August  24,  1892,  L92,  p.  209. 

6.  Johnson,  Annie  R.,  Heartbeats  of  Colonia  Diaz  (Salt  Lake  City:  Publishers  Press,  1972), 
p.  97. 

7.  June  1,  1893,  Jl6:196-7. 

8.  July  20,  1893,  Jl7:21. 

9.  August  21,  1893,  J17:62-63. 

10.  September  16,  1893,  Jl8:88. 
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Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  language,  in 

THREE  PARTS.  Macao,  China:  East  India  Company  Press, 
1815-1823.  4,774  pp. 

Dictionaries  are  usually  appreciated  only  as  tools  for  under¬ 
standing  words  found  in  other  books.  However,  the  first  edition 
of  Reverend  Robert  Morrison’s  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language, 
found  in  BYU’s  Asian  Collection,  may  be  appreciated  both  be¬ 
cause  of  its  author  and  for  its  contribution  to  Chinese  lexico- 
graphy. 

Robert  Morrison,  the  first  Protestant  missionary  sent  to  China, 
was  born  January  5,  1782,  in  the  town  of  Morpeth,  North¬ 
umberland.  He  was  the  son  of  a  sometime  farmer-laborer  who 
later  established  his  own  business  as  a  last  and  boot-tree  maker. 
The  son  followed  his  father’s  profession  but  at  sixteen  his  trade 
became  secondary  to  his  true  avocation,  the  ministry.  He  threw 
himself  into  a  strict  regimen  of  prayer,  meditation,  and  gospel 
and  language  study.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  entered  Hoxton 
Academy  to  prepare  for  a  life  as  a  missionary.  Shortly  thereafter 
his  father  fell  seriously  ill  and  he  was  urged  to  return  home  and 
take  his  father’s  place  at  the  workbench.  Morrison  could  only 
write  back  to  say: 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  intentions;  may  the  Lord  bless  you  for 
them.  But  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so;  having  set  my  hand  to 
the  plough,  I  would  not  look  back.  It  hath  pleased  the  Lord  to 
prosper  me  so  far,  and  grant  me  favour  in  the  eyes  of  this  people.  ^ 

This  sort  of  single-minded  determination  was  characteristic  of 
all  his  activities  in  China,  including  the  publication  of  the  Dic¬ 
tionary,  which  came  out  serially  over  a  seven  year  period.  During 
this  time  he  lost  his  wife  to  the  climate  and  as  a  result  was 
forced  to  send  his  two  children  back  to  England,  found  time  to 
write  a  Chinese  grammar  (also  in  the  Library’s  collection),  and 
translated  much  of  the  New  Testament  into  Chinese. 

Morrison  was  probably  the  ultimate  model  of  what  we  now 
think  of  as  the  Victorian,  acidly  proper  Englishman.  Describing 
Morrison  one  man  said:  .  .The  countenance  of  Morrison  bore 

the  impress  of  the  effect  of  grace  on  a  mind  and  temperment  nat¬ 
urally  firm  and  somewhat  haughty.  His  manner  was  civil  rather 
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than  affable,  serious  and  thoughtful,  breathing  a  devoted 
piety.  .  .An  unfriendly  critic  might  have  said  he  was  too  proud  to 
be  vain;  a  Christian  would  more  willingly  have  said  he  was  too 
pious  to  be  proud. . 

Whatever  his  personality,  Morrison  was  a  man  of  action.  Be¬ 
sides  the  dictionary,  a  grammar,  and  portions  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  already  mentioned,  Morrison  also  established  a  college  and 
published  a  journal.  He  served  as  the  chief  translator  for  the  Brit¬ 
ish  East  India  Company,  aided  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and 
wrote  tracts  which  were  published  surreptitiously  in  Macao  and 
smuggled  by  the  thousands  into  China.  His  religious  work  was  all 
conducted  illegally  since  the  British  East  India  Company,  Eng¬ 
land’s  official  agent  in  Asia,  forbade  any  activity  that  might  inter¬ 
fere  with  commerce.  He  first  gained  entry  to  Hong  Kong  as  an 
American  on  the  basis  of  a  letter  of  support  from  James  Madison, 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Once  there,  Morrison  proved  to  be  in¬ 
dispensable  because  of  his  language  skills. 

It  is  popular  today  to  criticize  early  China  missionaries  for  their 
acts  of  cultural  imperialism.  It  is  significant  to  note,  therefore, 
Morrison’s  advice  concerning  this  and  other  matters  of  the  role  of 
a  missionary: 

He  should  possess  some  skill  in  language;  a  rather  critical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  of  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion;  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  church  and  of  the  world.  He 
should  have  enlarged  views  of  human  nature,  in  contradistinction 
from  strong  sectarian  or  national  prejudices.  English,  or  American, 
or  French,  or  even  European  prejudices  should  not  he  allowed  to 
influence  strongly  his  mind.  He  should  not  have  a  zeal  for  his  na¬ 
tional  usages,  which  form  no  part  of  Christian  practice.  A  Chris¬ 
tian  Missionary  from  England  is  not  sent  to  India,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  world  to  introduce  English  Customs,  hut  Christ’s  Gos¬ 
pel. 

The  Dictionary  itself  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  author’s 
tenacity  and  intelligence.  Soon  after  he  arrived  in  Canton  in  1807, 
he  began  the  study  of  Chinese  and  the  compilation  of  a  grammar 
and  the  Dictionary.  By  1815  he  was  ready  to  publish  the  first  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  dictionary.  An  advertisement  noted  that  each  number 
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57(h  Ratlirnl.  II.  Kfiintr 


FIFTY-SEVENTH  RADICAL. 


KLNG.  A  tion  1(1  which  the  cha- 


rach  r  n  l‘»  rr%cinl»lc  .  Ci»v<  r  tfi  a  t  irna^r  heol  like 

U  hnw.  a  lanil  iiu  :i’*iifr  » i;;ht  <  u'  ll^  Ihn  c  hiimlrcil  make 
a  !p  hr.  Name  I'f  a  tlivirii  1  tml  i-f.i  timt. 

lil'jL  .  Thii  tltaraclcr  i**  !iv  '‘'Hiic  tlHMi;;hl  to  he 

,  ami  h\  olln  r».  (he  s  iii:c  .IH  i~j 
> 

II  \\.  The  nitN  uf.i  how  touliuli  (hr  striii;: 

»1  ,  Ihe  flow(  r**  «'f  plants  Im  fore  IIm  s  nrc  fu!l\  opi  ii. 

HLLN.  I'xiihri .ni(  (•  Ilf  llducr'. 


Mint 


■  ns^f’iVran.  a  Mnll.  l. 


''l  al  (  liarat  liT  r')i  in  ol’  |l  'I'-i V 


ISEAOU.  Friiin  (I /iiinr/ ,(  A,,|.  ;  l,,- 

rautr  In  ancirnt  timc«,  Ix-forc  rolTnn  wrro  iivd  nml  the  riln 
i>r  M-|iullure  intlltuti'tl,  boat  witc  uioI  tu  tliiiut  the  he;l^l‘l 
whifh  ult.-irki'(l  llie  ior|ne  :  henre  To  a<k  re«|>erliii;;  dejlli, 
111  iiiiiiirii  ami  »rc  |i  fur  the  dead  ,  In  woiiiid  or  he  nuiinded  in 
llu  liiliM;;^.  A  nin  cit^  of  dragon,  lleail  Ttih,  To  reach 
or  exiiiid  to,  lo  remo\C|  to  take. 

•2  u 


YIN  From  a  hoi.-  and  a  hni-.  To  draw  a  h  i* 


tu  dr.iw  ,  lo  le.ad  ;  to  induee;  lo  »nl(ne  ,  to  »'ii  «  thruia  t  ■ 
to  inlrodiire,  anal  cunrl,  lo  >|iioli'  Iroin  .i  hook,  to  niom- 
nirnd  euh  other;  lo  |iiill  ,  to  i\|ii  I.  \  io|i,-  uilh  ulmli.i 
row  or  a  hearne  pitlled  aloii_'  A  ini  a>iiri'  of  an  hni  drid 
cnhttn.  A  III  kitpo  %ha\  rhe.  \th  'he  i  him;;  n\‘)fuz 
l||  ilrrw  a  how  ami  '^hol  at  it.  aiol  hit  it  uilti  oi.r 

nrrou . 


All  aiu'iciil  fiiriii  nt'  Jk 
An  iiiit  n  ut  liirin  ot  j')!  I  an 
Saiiif  :i'  ^  KtMifii.  'ff  Had.  []  'P't  < 


Satin'  a^  ijj  N  in.  'I'o  Kail. 
On-inal  rni  in  nf  !)■.]  '-^Iia\ . 
Original  fttnn  ol  ijj  lA'ii'iii- 

Di^torteil  ,  opposed  tu  j  a  neg  ative,  not ,  a  strong' m 


I  \U1  I*  >  UL.  II. 


could  be  subscribed  to  for  half  a  guinea.  Eventually  between  1815 
and  1822,  the  three  parts,  subdivided  into  six  volumes,  were  pro¬ 
duced.  The  first  part  is  similar  to  a  regular  Chinese  dictionary,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  radicals  or  key  components  of  each  character.  The  sec¬ 
ond  part  takes  essentially  the  same  material  and  rearranges  it 
according  to  Chinese  phonetic  pronunciation.  The  third  part  is  an 
English  to  Chinese  dictionary.  Near  the  end  of  his  labors  Morri¬ 
son  wrote:  "This  Dictionary  has  unavoidably  been  protracted  till 
most  of  those  who  were  immediately  interested  in  the  Author 
and  his  work  'have  sunk  into  the  grave’;  and  the  ardour  of  mind 
which  hitherto  urged  him  onward,  through  the  wearisome  task  of 
verbal  translation  and  compilation,  no  longer  fills  his  breast.”^ 
The  work  ran  a  total  of  4,774  pages. 

The  Library’s  Asian  Collection  is  a  rich  store  of  information  on 
East  Asia.  Significant  are  the  Chinese  collections  which  contain 
the  Confucian  classics,  and  essays  on  Chinese  science,  history,  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature.  Portions  of  the  Asian  Collection  were  made 
available  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Dong-won  Kim,  a  Ko¬ 
rean  industrialist,  who  presented  the  Library  with  a  1,000  volume 
collection  of  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  editions  of  Ko¬ 
rean  Confucian  classics  along  with  an  impressive  collection  of 
Buddhist  holy  books  or  sutra.  A  gift  from  the  Japan  Foundation 
purchased  the  collected  works  of  several  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
century  Japanese  authors,  and  the  Library  recently  purchased  sim¬ 
ilar  collections  by  writers  in  Taiwan.  The  Asian  collection  has  sev¬ 
eral  editions  of  the  twenty-four  dynastic  histories  of  China  along 
with  more  modern  sources  of  historical  data  including  the  Nation¬ 
al  Gazette  of  the  Republic  of  China,  a  purchase  made  possible  by 
a  gift  from  the  Earhart  Foundation. 

The  Dictionary  written  by  Robert  Morrison  is  symbolic  of  the 
goal  of  BYU’s  Asian  Collection:  Dictionaries  interpret  unknown 
expressions  into  terms  more  familiar;  the  Asian  Collection  exists 
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.*«niM!.nUraI.  MU- 


hoo^lh 


womao'f  w«II.  Alto  written  ^  Pe-e.  *««>  I|^  P*^ 

Thu*  exprr»*nl  in  Chine**",  iK« 

Ueen  jen.  e  kwei  wanp  ehinj  hca;  yin  r  wei  miog,  A  woman  * 
wall  «>n  llic  lop  of  a  city  wall,  and  in  which  it  opened  an  arrow  * 
eye,  through  which  to  peep,  and  tib»erTC  what  i*  done  below  • 
and  hence  the  name  (woman  *  wall'  which  i*  giren  to  it. 

The  same  as  KwXn,  see  above. 


KEEN 


^  % 


To  f*labli*l>i  to  cua6rm;  to  •trenglhen  i  to  be  confirmed 
in  a  purpote  or  opinion.  Solid,  hard,  tound,  firm,  tiuut, 
•trong,  robiMt.  Determined  i  contlaiil  j  durable.  A  turname. 
^  IQ  Koen-koo,  and  |  Kion  loo,  Strong,  firm, 

durable,  are  applied  to  any  production  of  human  labour. 

IS  ^  &  -y  1  ^ 

tihkeen-koo,  Thi*  table  is  made  strong  and  durable 

I  IQ  Khn  pnn  keen  koo.  The  root  finniy  cilablishrd; — 
it  understood  either  literally  of  n  tree,  or  of  a  person's  bodily 
coiislitntion  ;  or  of  hi*  family  circiims'.ance*  and  conduct;  of 
all  which  the  expression  affirm*  that  they  are  Good  and  dur¬ 
able.  I  Kecn-*h]h,  Hard,  solid :  applied  to  things :  strong 
and  well  made,  applied  to  work  correct,  safe,  and  proper ; 
appli  ed  to  conduct;  not  easily  assailable,  or  thwarted.  | 

Kecn-chwang,  ‘  Strong  and  robust,’  applied  to  a  person : 
commonly  to  hale  old  men.  ^  *1  ( 

Chay  ko  laou  I  bow-lsae  keen  chwaiig,  this  old  he.i<hd  hoy  is 
hale  and  strong.’  Thi*  is  a  free  manner  of  speaking  almnl  a 
man  ;  addressing  an  old  person  it  would  be  said,  ^  j 

T^t  .|^I«aou jin  keakeenchwang  keTh,  Old  genllcinan,  yon  are 
extremely  hale  and  stout.  Haou  keen 

gitng  telh  sing,  A  fine  firm  unbending  disposition;  taken  in 
a  good  sense,  in  opposition  to  being  weak  and  timorous. 

1  ^  ^  ‘ 

tscuen  hac.  With  the  heart  and  bowels  (the  mind)  firm  in  its 

purpose,  a  passage  may  be  cut  through  a  mountain  to  obtain  a 

spring  of  water  from  the  sea. 


^  'A  iH  ‘  ^ 

^  ^l|j  ’|‘J  *  “  ‘hih(w  ..t.o  g  t  hrew 

tlL±  *fi  ‘ka**!;  n  m  **» 

A  "C"  fl  Jfi  !¥(  Jin  sin  l</r  puh  k<-rn 

Mountain*  haTc  been  cut  through  Is  make  i  i» 

the  ocean, 

Slone*  have  N-en  melted  to  rcpur  the  pure  heate::t 
In  the  world  i|i<  re  is  iiolliii.g  impo> .iMr. 

Man'*  heart*  are  thi  nui  Ui"*  n.iiiliiig  in  l  ri.ia*  * 

I  'Jj'  jY  I  k  i  keen  e  pnli  kai.g,  lie  will. 

firm  iiilention  will  nut  assnit.  -{I  •  -JA  '*/  ^  y  | 

I  1  't:.  ..tii  tuf  I 

Kaon  laon  che  neeii  y  ill  ki  ni.  Ilis  II. oughts  nl  n  |iiirliiig  hiniaelf 
•uperannuated  were  tnoic  loiifiriind.  |  Kn  i  ciie. 

Fixed  pnriMisc".  (]  |  ;f,  ^ 

Keung,  t«  heay  ylk  keen,  piih  ehiiy  Isiiig  yuii  che  die.  Failure 
(in  obtaining  a  literary  degreei  shmild  nuke  yon  mure  ds-lrr. 
mined  not  to  let  fill  the  piir|Mi*i",  of  |ia*sing  the  arureo-loud 
bridge  to  the  temple  of  learning  and  fame.  j 

tinu,  •trengthrn  your  heart  and  wait.  w.  1  nfo’iSr; 
K  keen  k'hr  tin  tih.  To  conlirm  the  virtue  ol  laith. 

t|4  U  T  Tieang  Isac  Clniiig-kruii  yiie  (  liuiig-kem, 

A  general  in  llio  centre  of  the  army  is  called  (  hnog-keen. 

^  yu  I  I'J  1  ‘■'""’c* 

e  keen  yiiy  tsze  loo,  The  higheki  honor  is  given  to  him  who 
is  stationed  in  the  eentre,  to  coiilino  his  purpose  to  pres# 
fiirwaril,  and  to  support  him.  The  (  hnng-ki-cii,  or  General  id 
the  centre,  is  also  railed  Chung-keun. 

In  I  pilaplis.  1  t'kaiigr,  yen  kwo’yiie 

keen.  To  publish  virtni's  and  scri-en  fault*  is  expressed  hv  Kion. 
'yt  1  Ti"  J'kih  keen  shlh  haoii.  The  grain  w.vs  mmiiiH, 
the  grain  was  good,  (.'^lie-king.) 

Die  \  A  ''"'is'  '‘"''k'.  ‘kwiiy 

tsili  fnh  keen ;  niiiig  tseu  ping,  ping  e  jnh,  When  the  ice  wa* 
aliundanl,  anil  the  bosom  of  the  lliieiit  water  was  h  ird,  an  order 
was  given  to  take  the  iee  and  put  it  ii>lo  i.ing-slilh. 

An  icehouse.  (I.e-kiiig.i  j  Ki'en-shwoy  ,  A  lixiv  iiim  or 
lye;  Kion  t!!  us(’J  on  soinr  bodiU^  lu  lliii  si'iiic 

To  rhMiJC,  read  Kin, 


so  that  interested  students  and  faculty  wih  Asian  language  skills 
can  understand  and  interpret  the  Far  East. 

Anthony  W.  Ferguson 


1.  Townsend,  William  John,  Robert  Morrison:  The  Pioneer  of  Chinese  Missions  (London:  S.  W. 
Partridge,  n.d.),  p.  25. 

2.  Cited  without  reference  in  Townsend,  pp.  39-40. 

3.  Morrison,  Robert,  A  Parting  Memorial:  Consisting  of  Miscellaneous  Discourses  Written  and 
Preached  in  China;  etc.  (London;  W.  Simpkin  and  K.  Marshal,  1826),  pp.  385-386. 

4.  Morrison,  Robert,  A  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language,  In  Three  Parts  (Macao  China; 
East  India  Press,  1815-1823),  Part  III,  p.  2. 
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by  the  classical  Greek  authors  after  beginning  the  study  of  Greek. 
G.  Leon  Archibald,  in  discussing  his  collection  of  children’s 
books,  stated,  .  .1  love  to  sit  down  with  one  of  them  and  let 
visual  and  verbal  images  carry  me  away. .  .it  seems  our  children  re¬ 
main  the  most  fortunate  of  us  all  as  recipients  of  an  enormous 
and  beautiful  heritage  of  visual  words.” 

The  winners  have  been  stimulated  by  their  interests  to  collect 
books  in  specific  areas.  The  competition  motivated  them  and  sev¬ 
enty  other  students  to  evaluate  their  libraries  as  they  organized 
their  collections,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  annual  com¬ 
petition  sponsored  by  the  Friends  will  inspire  still  others  in  that 
pursuit. 
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